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What is the Religious Life? 


ELL, I never knew you had monks 
Ws nuns in the Episcopal Church!” 
How many times in the course of a 
mission in which vocation has been mentioned 
has the preacher been greeted at the end with 
some such exclamation. The widespread igno- 
rance in regard to this question of such vital im- 
portance is appalling. Few sermons, however, 
are ever preached on the calls of God, and how 
can people be expected to hear without a 
preacher? 

This particular pamphlet will attempt to an- 
swer a few of the many questions which are 
often presented to Priests and Sisters. 

The Episcopal Church does have monks and 
nuns, and just for one reason,—because it is a 
part of the Holy Catholic Church. Wherever 
that Church has been planted, under whatever 
skies, amidst whatever races, sooner or later it 
has always produced the Religious Life. 
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The interested inquirer with an investigating 
turn of mind will pursue the matter further, and 
want to know why this should be. 

The simplest answer is that God has made it 
so. The Church, the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, belongs to the realm of the supernatural, 
but like the vegetable or the animal kingdom, it 
is governed by laws which God has made. As an 
orange grove always produces oranges, so the 
Catholic Church is always found to bring forth 
the fruit of the Religious Life. 

Deep down in every human heart there is 
something which has been well described as an 
instinct for God. Man cannot get away from 
the fact that he was created “in the image of 
God,” and no matter how far “the likeness” has 
been lost, “deep calleth unto deep,” and the in- 
stinct must always find some mode of expres- 
sion. With savage tribes it has manifested itself 
in the form of superstitious fear of the super- 
natural, which leads to propitiatory offerings. 
But God’s chosen people, the Israelites, who 
were to prepare the way for the Incarnation, 
were trained to love God as well as to fear Him, 
and in addition to the sin-offering and the peace- 
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offering, there was the holocaust, or the burnt- 
offering, which was a sacrifice of the best of the 
flock as a gift of love. 

This great principle of sacrifice was carried 
on in the Church. The upper chamber in Jeru- 
salem, where the bewildered company of dis- 
ciples waited for the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
contained the germs of both the Christian 
Church and the monastic system, which were to 
be developed through the ages by those first 
apostles and their successors. This little group 
had obeyed our Lord’s ascetic precepts literally, 
they had left their all to follow Him; “if any man 
had aught, he sold it and laid the money at the 
apostles’ feet.” We are told furthermore, “They 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers. .. . And all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common.” They 
looked for the speedy coming of our Lord, and 
this undoubtedly stimulated their fervour and 
developed the spirit of other-worldliness. As time 
went on, however, the Lord delayed His com- 
ing, and, as new recruits were gathered in from 
the heathen world, there was a relaxation of 
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this primitive zeal. Then it came about that cer- 
tain souls cleaving to the earlier and stricter 
ideals, consecrated themselves to exclusive de- 
votion to God and His service, and became 
known as “the virgins” or “widows that were 
widows indeed,” or hermits. Manuscripts have 
come down to us from the early centuries con- 
taining treatises for the instruction of virgins, 
one of the most notable being that of St. Metho- 
dius, who died a martyr’s death in 311 A.D. All 
of which serves to prove that a consecrated form 
of life was duly established and recognized be- 
fore the close of the third century. 

Our first parents fell through yielding to the 
threefold source of sin, the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. The fore- 
runners of the monastic life set out to wage a 
relentless warfare upon this_ triple-headed 
demon, and the three-fold monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience were the final 
result. For a long time celibacy was the char- 
acteristic mark of these ardent souls. They were 
all aflame with love of Christ, and to Him, the 
heavenly Bridegroom, they dedicated their 
bodies as a whole burnt-offering. Soon the vow 
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of poverty followed, as an expression of the utter 
abandonment of the world with its passing 
riches and pleasures. Poverty and chastity con- 
tinued to be the chief distinguishing features in 
the life of those great ascetic specialists, the 
monks of the Egyptian desert, down to the early 
part of the fourth century. Then St. Pachomius, 
who was a converted Roman soldier, was in- 
spired to found a monastery at Tabenna in 
Lower Egypt, where monks could live together 
under a common rule of life. According to tra- 
dition, an angel appeared to him and dictated 
the rule and constitution. It must have been an 
angel of good counsel, for when Pachomius ob- 
jected to certain provisions as being too easy, 
the angel insisted on moderation, saying that it 
was better to consider the weaker brethren in 
matters of obligation, the zealous could add for 
themselves extra devotions. This rule of St. 
Pachomius, about 315 A.D., introduced neces- 
sarily the vow of obedience into the conception 
of the Religious Life, and it is the most power- 
ful weapon against that dangerous enemy of all 
souls, the pride of life. 

St. Pachomius’s place as the first recorded 
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monastic legislator has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. St. Basil and Cassian visited 
Egypt and saw the Pachomian system in opera- 
tion and made it the basis of their institutes 
in the East and West respectively. In the sixth 
century St. Benedict, taking over in turn the 
work of St. Basil and Cassian, developed his 
rule, which has been the basis of nearly all 
monastic rules in the West for these fourteen 
centuries since his time. The early Benedictine 
monks converted Europe, and wherever the 
Church has penetrated, their successors, or oth- 
ers living under similar rules, have established 
foundations. 


E have reviewed a brief outline of the his- 
tory of the Religious Life. Let us now con- 
sider some questions frequently asked about it. 


1. Weren’t monks and nuns abolished in Eng- 
land at the Reformation? 

We must consider first just what happened 
at the Reformation. Many corruptions had un- 
doubtedly crept into the Church, and in the six- 
teenth century different attempts were made 
with varying results to remove them. In England 
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the reformation was very unlike the Protestant 
reformation on the continent, since the English 
Church never repudiated its apostolic ministry 
and sacraments, although much of value in the 
way of accessories of worship was thrown over 
in iconoclastic zeal. The king and his ministers, 
greedy for money, abolished the monasteries and 
pocketed the spoils, but, in spite of all the de- 
spoliation, the Church of England remained a 
part of the Holy Catholic Church, and by the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit was led to restore what the 
ill-advised reformers had torn down. Early in 
the nineteenth century the Church began to re- 
gain some of its lost heritage. Churches were 
restored and adorned; worship on earth began 
to take on once more some better semblance of 
the worship of heaven. In 1845 the Religious 
Life was restored. Its phenomenal development 
during the past ninety-two years is one of the 
most remarkable signs of God’s approval and 
blessing upon the Church of England. 

Today on every continent and in many 
islands of the sea, monks and nuns of the Angli- 
can community are a fruitful witness to the fact 
that although the Religious Life was abolished 
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at the Reformation, it has come back, and is 
strong as “a giant refreshed with wine.” 

2. Doesn’t a person have to be very good before 
he can receive a call from God? 

Some persons are called because they are very 
good, but others seem to be called in spite of the 
fact that they are very bad. Soeur Thérése was 
a spotless little flower from her childhood; St. 
Augustine had sunk to the depths of sin through 
the lusts of the flesh and worldly ambition, yet 
both were called to the Religious Life, both an- 
swered the call, both persevered unto death, and 
both are now numbered among the saints of the 
Church. 

It is a great delusion to imagine for an instant 
that a convent or monastery is peopled with 
saints or angels. Members come from the rank 
and file of the Church Militant. Our Lord has 
laid His hand on certain ones and said, “Follow 
Me,” and they have followed, but the mere fact 
of response does not transform by miracle a bad 
disposition, a quick temper, a sluggish body or 
mind. St. Paul loved to use the metaphor of the 
Olympic Games in describing the Christian life. 
For us perhaps the figure of a hurdle race is 
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more vivid. The victor is the one who wins out 
in spite of the obstacles, and so in a Religious 
Community, while one brother is overcoming 
some trying and perhaps grievous fault, another 
is gaining his reward by patience and charity. 
The Religious Community, like the Church, is 
a dragnet, composed of many kinds of souls in 
varying states of imperfection, and few are 
drawn into it because they are very good. 

8. Have there not been mistakes and failures in 
Religious vocations? 

Yes, unfortunately, just as in every other walk 
in life, there have been failures also in Religious 
vocation. A great man has well said, “Es irrt 
der Mensch so lang er strebt.” He proceeded, 
however, to modify that statement by the com- 
forting words, “Wer immer strebend sich bemiht 
den kénnen wir erlésen.”* Goethe, the great 
heathen, as he has been most unjustly called, 
certainly did not have in mind the Religious 
Life, yet how marvellously does the saying ap- 
ply. A Religious vocation is different from an 
ordinary avocation. When God gives a call, and 
~ *Man still must err while he doth strive. 


Whoever strives forward with unswerving will 
Him can we aye deliver. 
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a man, like a wise builder, has counted the cost 
and bound himself by a solemn vow, God gives 
him the grace to perform it. As St. Augustine 
has said, “God crowns His own gifts in us,” but 
we must surrender our wills and persevere. 


Religious profession may well be compared to 
the sacrament of Holy Matrimony. Each state 
involves a life-vow. In the old days before di- 
vorce became such a common occurrence, many 
a man or woman found themselves bound to an 
uncongenial partner, but the irrevocable char- 
acter of the marriage vow was accepted, and 
with patience and resignation such adjustments 
were made that in time a genuine affection often 
succeeded the first transient passion. There is 
this difference, however: in the monastic pro- 
fession a Religious can never be disappointed 
or disillusioned in the heavenly Bridegroom; 
whatever difficulties arise come from his own 
unfaithfulness to his vision or from incompati- 
bility with his human environment, the man 
who closes his ears to the voice of the tempter 
and continues striving earnestly to be faithful 
to his call, will at the last hear the “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 
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4. How do you know that you have a call? 

God calls in different ways. Often the call is 
not unlike that to some other vocation; there is 
an inward urge, an impulse which seeks expres- 
sion in some special way, such as the painter 
or musician seeks it in his art. At other times 
a verse of Scripture arrests attention, as with St. 
Anthony or St. Francis, and a new and personal 
meaning is revealed. Sometimes it is another’s 
example or suggestion. 

Many years ago in one of the leading colleges. 
for women, there was inscribed upon the walls 
of the chapel this text: “I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.” 
In those good old days attendance at daily morn- 
ing prayers was considered a necessary part of 
a liberal education, and as the years went by, 
one student after another, meditating on this 
text day after day, was led to answer God’s call 
to the Religious Life. 

A “call” to the Religious Life is simple and 
straightforward, and very much like any other 
summons in this world. If a father “calls” his 
son, the boy may refuse, or answer, or delay. 
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The word “call” has the same meaning in the 
Religious Life. It may arise in various ways. 
But whatever the form of the call, the important 
thing is to answer promptly and generously. 


5. What steps must one take to answer such a 
call? 

As soon as one is assured in his own mind that 
God is calling, he should consult some wise 
priest who understands the Religious Life. If 
the priest feels that it is a genuine call, he will 
direct the aspirant to make a visit at some Re- 
ligious House, where he will have an opportunity 
to see at first hand something of the life and also 
to obtain expert advice as to his fitness for the 
same. 


6. Why do Sisters wear such horrid clothes? 
A Religious habit serves a two-fold purpose. 
It marks out the wearer as a special soldier of 
the King of kings, to whom any one may turn 
for help; it is also a sign of separation from the 
world, and it is a safeguard to the individual 
who wears it. Wherever she goes she appears 
in her habit, and that is a constant reminder 
that she must walk worthily of the vocation of 
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which the habit is the outward and visible sign. 
How often is a Sister greeted on the street 
with some such request as “Say a prayer for my 
boy”; how often in cases of accident is she called 
upon to render first-aid, or to minister to a dying 
soul. A Sister was once accosted by a small boy 
with the blunt question, “Are you a witch?” (It 
was just after Hallowe’en.) Being assured that 
she was not, he continued his queries: “Why 
do you wear such a funny dress?” The Sister 
explained that she wore a uniform, just as a 
soldier or a policeman did, so that people could 
recognize what she was, and would know where 
to turn if they needed help. A different sort of 
policeman was an attractive discovery, and the 
little boy seized the hand of his new acquaint- 
ance, and trotted along chatting merrily. 


7. What do monks and Sisters do to keep reason- 
ably employed? Have they not sometimes been 
called idle, lazy parasites? 

A brief visit in any monastery or convent 
would soon dispel this delusion, but for those 
who may not have such an opportunity, a brief 
explanation of the daily occupations in a cloister 
may be useful. 
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Monks and nuns are sometimes called Re- 
ligious, not because they are necessarily more 
pious than others, but because the original ety- 
mology of the word implied something of a bind- 
ing character. Now Religious are bound by their 
vows to the worship and service of God, the 
most important part of which is prayer. Every 
convent is a school of prayer. Each day begins 
with Mass and the rule of the Psalmist, “Seven 
time a day do I praise thee,” is carried out faith- 
fully in having seven “Offices,” or monastic ser- 
vices. These Offices and the times for private 
meditation and intercession occupy at least from 
four to five hours daily, and constitute what St. 
Benedict called the “opus Dei”,—that is, the 
“work of God.” In addition to this there are the 
regular household tasks to be performed. There 
are few servants in monastic establishments, yet 
the neatness and order of such houses is prover- 
bial. There are also the demands of the multi- 
form active works undertaken, letters to be writ- 
ten, visits to be made, interviews to be held; 
preaching, teaching, nursing, and all the other 
corporal works of mercy which a man or a 
woman can perform. A Religious House is a ver- 
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itable bee-hive from early dawn till nightfall, 
and there is abundant employment for all, 
whether possessed of the humblest gifts of serv- 
ice or the most brilliant intellectual ability. 

No, monks and nuns are not lazy. 


8. Monks and nuns may have served a good pur- 
pose in the Middle Ages, but do we need them 
in this enlightened age? 


It is a great mistake to suppose that monasti- 
cism was a mere medieval institution. As we 
have seen, the monastic ideal is of the same age 
as Christianity itself, and its organization was 
completed and well established within less than 
three centuries after Pentecost. That can scarce- 
ly be termed medieval! 

There is quite as great a need of monks and 
nuns in the present age as at any time in his- 
tory, and that for two chief reasons, one from 
the standpoint of individual souls, the other 
from the standpoint of the Church. There are 
certain men and women who seem to be marked 
out by God for Himself and His service. Like 
the Psalmist, their souls are athirst for God, and 
they can find peace and happiness in no other 
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way than by a complete consecration of them- 
selves. Many a Religious Order in our Church 
can point to certain of its members who had 
never heard that there was such a thing as the 
Religious Life in our Church, until some happy 
chance in God’s good providence brought it to 
their notice, and in the vocation which opened 
up before their eyes they found the fulfillment 
of the vaguely understood longings of many 
years. Undoubtedly there are many more such 
souls, if only they could be told the secret and 
given the key to the gate of peace. Who will be 
accounted responsible for such unfulfilled voca- 
tions? Oh, that there were more prophets in 
Israel! We need a league of priests who will 
agree to preach each year at least one sermon 
on vocation to the priesthood and to the Re- 
ligious Life. 

The Church, however, as well as special souls, 
needs the Religious Life, which essentially is 
nothing more than the attempt to carry out lit- 
erally and perfectly the principles of the primi- 
tive Church. Our Lord’s words, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,” and “Blessed are the pure in heart: 
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for they shall see God,” were addressed to all 
Christians. The goal of the monk or nun is 
Christian perfection by the road of self-renun- 
ciation and prayer and the final union with God 
in the beatific vision. No less an ideal is placed 
before each baptized person. Although the 
Church is a divine institution, it is composed of 
human beings in varying degrees of sanctifica- 
tion, and constantly the flesh drags down the 
spirit. There is much need of the example of de- 
voted lives and purity of motive. 

“No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 

The Church needs the prayers of those who 
are specialists in this art, and have the time set 
apart for intercession. Every convent from that 
of the most active order up to the enclosed con- 
templatives is a school of prayer, and only at 
the last day will it be known what help has been 
given to a lonely mission work in some distant 
field, or to some sufferer on a bed of pain, 
through the prayers going up to God before a 
convent altar. Monks and nuns pray for those 
who have neither time nor desire to pray for 
themselves. 
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A third reason why the Church needs the Re- 
ligious Life is found in the actual corporal or 
spiritual works of mercy performed by its fol- 
lowers. This really is the least important of the 
three although it is the most conspicuous and 
self-evident. Religious can throw themselves 
wholeheartedly into any good cause; they have 
no encumbrance in the way of family ties or 
duties. Their vows of poverty and obedience 
free them from worldly care. They have the 
companionship and protection of their brethren 
or sisters in their common life and the convent 
home to which they can return when incapaci- 
tated by old age or illness—having nothing, they 
yet possess all things. 

The Church needs monks and nuns. God may 
be calling many souls. Is it not possible that 
you who read these lines may be one such? If 
so, may you answer the divine voice, “Here am 
I, for thou didst call me.” 

9. What about the monastic vows? How much 
reality is there in the vow of poverty? Isn't it 
just an escape from responsibility? 

Here again we need a definition of terms. 
There are poor rich men and rich poor men. 
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Did not the Apostle Paul speak of himself as 
“having nothing, and yet possessing all things”? 
St. Francis represented poverty as a lady loved 
for her charms. St. Augustine conceived of it 
rather as a “liberator of the soul.” St. Benedict’s 
conception of poverty was thus interpreted by 
the Abbot Delatte: “We are children of a fam- 
ily forming the family of God and remaining 
minors until eternity. We live in our Father’s 
house, the house of God. All the possessions of 
the monastery are His and He dispenses to us 
what we need by the hands of the Abbot, His 
representative. We are poor in the religious 
sense not when we are in want of all things and 
suffer from scarcity, but when we have nothing 
in our possession save what the Abbot has given 
us or permitted us to keep. . . . We are not poor 
in order to be poor, but to be rich with God and 
rich like God.” 

Monastic poverty is the renunciation of pro- 
prietorship over material things, and, as St. Au- 
gustine taught, it works the miracle of substi- 
tuting for personal interests the interests of 
Christ, and for private convenience the common 
good. The surrender of individual proprietor- 
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ship strikes hard at the acquisitive instinct, so 
universally active in all human nature, and few 
persons care to “shirk responsibility” at such a 
cost. 

Although economy and thrift are not in them- 
selves the primary object of religious poverty, 
they are nevertheless essential features. 

A few years ago a social survey was made of 
the minimum cost of living for working girls in 
New York City. Statistics were gathered from 
the lower grade of shop and factory workers. No 
allowance was made for vacations or amuse- 
ments. After the average had been obtained a 
comparison was made with the per capita cost 
in a nearby community, where the Sisters had a 
pleasant convent home, all the necessities of life, 
and provision for their care in sickness or old 
age. It was found that each Sister’s yearly ex- 
pense averaged about $250 less than that of the 
working girl. A visit to this institution led 
the late Hon. Andrew D. White, former presi- 
dent of Cornell University, to exclaim, “All this 
beauty and peace, and the kingdom of heaven 
beside!” Such is the earthly reward of monastic 
poverty. 
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10. Then there is that vow of chastity. What 
would happen to the human race if all persons 
became Religious? 

The answer to this question is obvious. The 
human race would cease to propagate itself. Of 
course, it is a purely hypothetical question, and 
the only one who really can ask or answer it is 
God Himself. We might wish that all persons 
were Religious, having in mind the heroic faith 
and glorious consummation this would mean. 
Even so, St. Augustine when confronted with 
this question could exclaim, “Ah, would to God 
that it might be so! provided that it might be 
with the charity of a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and a true faith. Then the city of God 
would be more speedily filled and the end of 
this age more quickly attained.” But notice that 
St. Augustine limits his pious wish by a “pro- 
vided that,” an “if,” which in substance amounts 
to the great over-ruling condition, “if it were in 
accord with God’s will.” And the facts give us 
a certain answer that it is not the will of God, 
since both the vocation to the married life and 
to the Religious Life are present in the Body of 
Christ, and are to play their parts in the estab- 
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lishing of the Kingdom which He is calling into 
being. 


11. How can one be natural and not be a hater 
of the opposite sex if a vow of chastity has been 
taken? 

We are too ready to look upon the vows from 
a negative point of view, and to think of what 
is given up rather than what is gained. The man 
who has given up his material goods in poverty, 
and his body in chastity, for the love of God, is 
lifted up into a different plane of being, as it 
were. As God is the Father of all, and Christ the 
Elder Brother, so he enters into somewhat simi- 
lar relations to all mankind. His capacities for 
loving and the field of his activities are marvel- 
ously enlarged. Hate can find no place in such 
a soul. To that ardent lover, St. Francis, even 
the beasts and the birds became his “dear 
brothers.” 

We hear much of the sublimation of instincts. 
The Religious substitutes only a higher for a 
lower form of activity. 


12. People may observe poverty and chastity 
without taking any vows, but isn’t a vow of obe- 
dience a sort of spiritual suicide? Oughtn’t a 
man to be “master of his fate”? 

A great deal of nonsense is prevalent about 
our “unconquerable souls” and being “masters 
of our fate,” but as a fact, nobody is such except 
in so far as he is free to choose either the right 
or the wrong. In the physical world, nature 
serves those who obey her laws; in any trade or 
profession there are definite rules to be observed, 
and a man’s success is inextricably bound up 
with obedience. 

Religious Communities are the oldest form of 
democracy in the Christian world. The Superior 
to whom obedience is rendered is elected usu- 
ally for a limited period, and is governed by 
fixed constitutions. The aspirant before taking 
any vows has abundant opportunity to find out 
just what the conditions are to which he subjects 
himself, and his final vow is an act of intelligent 
free-will. He knows that no command will be 
laid upon him which will involve sin or en- 
danger his eternal welfare, and this belief is 
founded upon no mere fanatical other-world- 
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liness. Each member of a Community has equal 
rights and privileges, and to the surrendered 
soul full scope is given for individual develop- 
ment and initiative. It is a well known historical 
fact that many a peasant-born boy or girl has 
developed under the fostering care of the clois- 
ter into a great abbot or abbess. The humblest 
member shares in the achievements of the whole 
body. As the love of country has led men to deeds 
of outstanding heroism, so the love of one’s 
Community becomes a mighty inspiration and 
awakens powers undreamed of in the individual 
who has made a full surrender. A Religious 
Community living in obedience whether under 
the pattern of an army or a family witnesses a 
perpetual repetition of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. The gifts of each, large or small, are 
offered. God accepts them and the final results 
far surpass the aggregate sum total of what the 
members by separate effort could accomplish. 

“The great object of the Religious Life is to 
attain the perfect love of God and the perfect 
denial of self. This glorious path of interior obe- 
dience leads directly away from self-will to the 
will of God.” 
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